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‘‘How Things Work’’— 


GRUENBERG’S ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY ' 


shows the relationship between science and the ordinary 


affairs of everyday life. How things change, how seeds 0 
sprout, what makes habit—these ordinary phenomena , 
are treated simply and clearly. The language is direct te 
and nontechnical, and is adapted to high-school pupils. a 
f 
Emphasis is laid on what plants and animals do rather ; 
than on their scientific classification. 
The book is built upon the principles that all life, tl 
from the lowest form to the highest, is related. It is : 
n 
the study of the science of life. Both botany and zoology . 
are treated, and their interdependence shown. This pro- z 
vides a sound basis for further study in agriculture, : 
psychology, or any higher branch of biology. 
A 
] 
a 
G 
MANUAL OF SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHERS si 
This little manual is designed to aid the teacher in securing th 
and preparing illustrative material for class use. Many helpful sl 
suggestions are included for stimulating the interest of the pupil fr 
and encouraging him to make independent observations outside the th 
classroom. 
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MAGAZINE MATERIAL AS A SPUR TO SELF-EXPRESSION 


By LAURA BELL EVERETT 
Berkeiey, California 


classes of the high school the opportunity of 

the pupil for self-expression finds with the joy 

of a discoverer that certain assignments bring live re- 
sponses. Thereafter her work includes a long search 
for subjects that will help the real boy, the real girl 
to emerge out of wordlessness. The inchoate thoughts 
are there. Nothing has demanded that they be set 
forth. They have slumbered while the students have 
tried to write what they thought was expected of them. 
Now that our purpose is to teach young people rather 


‘To TEACHER who recognizes in the English 


than subjects we may suggest topics for discussion, 


which lie, perhaps, very near their hearts, but which 
may have been overlooked partly because of their near- 
ness. To the third and fourth-year student the maga- 


zine throws down such gauntlets, at the same time that , 


it suggests the form of the acceptance of the chal- 
lenge. 


While using three consecutive numbers of the 


Atlantic Monthly for daily work in a third-year class, 


I noticed that some of the students seemed interested in 
a discursive essay entitled Polite Society signed “Mr. 
Grundy,” and I assigned the paper for written discus- 
sion, without comment. It was a class, as it happened 
(and even fatalists admit that classes happen), above 
the average in mental acumen and in character. I 
should like to quote more fully than space permits 
from papers received. Everyone added something to 
the discussion. 


“Polite Society expresses the opinion of many to- 
ward the present condition of society,” writes one of 
conservative mind. “People lament and shake the 
head, not because they are ultra-conservative but 
because they do not wish coarsening influences 
to affect the lives of their sons and daugh- 
ters. . . . Mr. Grundy’s contrast between the 
ball-room of the present and that of other days 
brings up the problem of appreciation of art and 
beauty. The author mentions the beautiful music that 
the middle-aged person danced to. When we compare 
it to the modern ‘jazz’ music, we cannot but feel that 
the taste of our time is much poorer than the taste of 
former generations. The music of an age seems to ex- 
press the people, and as this is a time of speed, jazz 


music is the expression of the time. But as only good 
things endure, jazz will pass, better music will take its 
place, and more graceful dancing, too, will result.” 

In the course of the paper the student makes but one 
slight criticism of Mr. Grundy, who “failed to notice 
the greater efficiency that people have at the present 
time. In gaining it, however, many characters have 
deteriorated. If the lost qualities could only be re- 
gained and combined with the present, then this combi- 
nation would doubly enrich the people of our time.” 

So conciliatory a tone, however, is taken by only a 
few of the class. Most disagree in part. Some con- 
sider “Polite Society” “over-drawn” or “one-sided.” 
“It is good but exaggerated.” 

“Young people when they know that they are being 
watched or criticized, oftentimes go as far as they can 
to see aggravation grow,” is the explanation of a 
student whose own behavior is exemplary. 

“It seems to be the girls to whom most of the criti- 
cism is addresed.”’ Several of the girls give this in 
one form or other as an objection. One of the few 
who accepts the criticism of girls frankly, thus takes 
her stand : 

“T think that the girls are guilty in that many of 
them have not backbone enough to do something worth 
while instead of flirting and camouflaging. . . Last 
of all I consider the young men very much to blame. 
I know from observation that many boys will en- 
courage certain types of girls and then laugh at them 
behind their backs. I think that this is very wrong, 
because if they would not encourage such girls, these 
girls would soon reform.” 

An exceptionally well-trained boy does “not agree 
with Mr. Grundy when he says that men have no 
authority over their sons and daughters. (He may be 
right when he says they have no authority over their 
wives. )” 

Another boy writes: “Mr. Grundy takes the stand 
of an observer and not a participant ; consequently his 
opinion is frank and almost unbiased. He discusses in 
a frank manner a topic which is shunned by society in 
general. [Here, having discovered a slip in suppositi- 
tious arithmetic, he pauses to try a sling-shot on Mr. 
Grundy in this fashion:] “Mr. Grundy says, ‘A hun- 
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dred years ago a young girl who wished to attract the 
affections of a young man would act in a coy manner, 
and now her granddaughter acts differently. What I 
wish to point out is this: A generation is twenty 
years as an approximation. Say that the young girl 
married at the age of twenty. In a year or so her 
daughter was born, and twenty years later the daugh- 
ter married. The granddaughter of the first maiden 
would be somewhere toward sixty years of age. Is 
that the right age for a girl to marry? [but he returns 
from his numerical impertinence and proceeds 
sedately | : 

“T concur with Mr. Grundy except in regard to his 
imagined newpaper headline saying that chivalry and 
modesty are both dead. Of course this is supposed to 
be the opinion of the narrow-minded parents and 
grandparents, but he seems to agree, or at least he does 
not refute the statement. Now was not ‘chivalry and 
modesty dying’ harped on by countless thousands dur- 
ing past generations, and did chivalry and modesty 
die? No, they grew stronger and exercised wider 
Do not historians and scientists say that the 
human race, meaning society, is slowly becoming bet- 
ter morally as well as mentally? A generation ago 
the youths of San Francisco and other cities were 
denizens and patrons of such places as The Barbary 


sway. 


Coast. In this city there used to be depraved men and 
women who would drag down the rising youth to their 


degrading level. Now temptation is removed. When 
young men and women are free from training influ- 
ences, will their characters and actions not improve? 
Assuredly they will, and the evidence is strong that the 
improvement has already gained tremendous headway. 

A girl writes, “Mr. Grundy’s article on ‘Polite 
Society’ shows that this is the age of extremes. He 
declares that the young people of today are altogether 
too bold. He shows the greatest possible contrast 
between the ball-room of today and of a hundred 
years ago. The girls and boys are now not satisfied 
with simple and graceful dancing and slow sweet 
music. Everything is ‘jazz.’ They want jazzy music, 
jazzy dancing and jazzy partners. There is the cheek- 
to-cheek dancing, too, which I believe should be put 
a stop to. 

“I don’t think that Mr. Grundy is especially correct 
in his statement about the. modern girl ensnaring the 
heart of a man. He says that ‘she seizes a roll of 
bread, dextrously slings it across the table, avoiding 
intervening heads, and with a raucous cry of “Hi there. 
Catch it, you boob.” Has flung her gauntlet into the 
arena of popularity.’ At parties they throw candy 
hearts with verses on, but I never hear of throwing 
rolls of bread. The young people certainly do 


go to extremes in some things. I believe Mr. Grundy 
is correct in wanting the young people themselves to 
alter these conditions.” 

One student suggests : “Isn't it noticeable that all this 
hoydenism and discourtesy are found chiefly among 
young people who do not know better and who are seek- 
ing and finding pleasure where they can? It must be 
rather difficult, if one has been fed on dances, motion 
pictures, etc., as pastimes to imagine that concerts, 
hiking, or a game of tennis can offer as much amuse- 
ment. When all well-to-do parents revolutionize their 
methods with the result of an elevation of their chil- 
dren’s ideals and consequently of their conduct, their 
poorer companions would naturally aspire to and imi- 
tate their behavior, just as their fads have hitherto 
been copied.” 

A girl who has distinguished herself for good school 
citizenship writes: “In some things I agree with M: 
Grundy although I do not think it is right that he should 
condemn society as a whole for what a few do. He 
has shown very plainly that no one is willing to shoul- 
der the responsibility for what the younger generation 
does. Yet from what he has said he put a lot of the 
responsibility on the younger and not on the older 
members of society. I think the older members should 
be held responsible for what the younger mem- 
bers do, because they follow the examples set by their 
elders. The best illustration of this is the quoted 
conversation of a young man with a woman many 
years his senior: ‘Mrs. W, have you a cigarette I can 
have? I want to teach “M” how to smoke!’” 

A serious-minded girl makes this somewhat dis- 
quieting statement : 

“The majority of boys will not notice a girl unless 
she does some thing that is not especially ladylike. I 
think any girl will agree with me on this point.” 

One boy pleads for frank forewarning: “If the 
parents of boys and girls would be fair to their chil- 
dren and talk to them in such a way as to warn them, 
instead of being so timid as they are, society would im- 
mediately show an improvement. Mr. Grundy places 
too much of the blame upon the young people.” 

A demure and exemplary girl thinks that “The mod- 
ern generation is too much nagged at. If Mr. 
Grundy let the younger generation alone and addressed 
his appeals for increased decency to some of the older 
dames who parade the ball-room se scantily clad, it 
might be to better effect.” She thinks that “Mr. 
Grundy places too much responsibility upon the 
shoulders of the mother. It should be equally shared 
by the father. The majority of modern girls have 
come to think mainly of their father as a source of 
funds, and not as a companion and adviser. It is the 
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father’s business to make himself indispensable in 
these ways to his daughter, and I consider it as much 
his responsibility as the mother’s to see that the girl 
grows up to be all that is desirable.” . 


(The worm turns.) She continues: “I think it is 
just as much the work of young men to keep society 
pure and respectable as it is for girls. But when so- 
ciety becomes degraded, it is considered all our fault. 
They call us the weaker sex and then expect us to 
carry the larger load of responsibility.” 


In many of the papers submitted, I felt that the real 
students were speaking, as they had not spoken in any 
previous paper assigned. They were for the most 
part eager to defend youth. They approached the 
subject with deep seriousness, slightly resentful at 
anything like “making fun.” I have observed the same 
attitude in the comments of other high school stu- 
dents on Tarkington’s Seventeen. Some dismiss it 
with a frank statement that they do not like it; many 
show that they feel pained or injured. The mention 
of the book gives one the impression that a subject 
immodest or at least highly improper has been intro- 
duced, as the class waits helplessly for some one to 
change the subject. 


Similarly my students resented in Mr. Grundy’s 
article anything that semed like ridicule of young 
people, the boys, especially, rejecting as impossible the 
example of the youth 


“Who went to the party 
And ate just as hearty 
As if he'd been really inyited.” 


Only one of the twenty commented that Polite 
Society was written in a humorous style. 


The demand of young people is that they be taken 
seriously. When in the present chaos one considers 
the integrating force in such organization as the Y. M. 
C. A. and Y. W. C. A., Clubs, Boy Scouts, Campfire 
Girls, Christian Endeavor and other church societies, 
the various agricultural clubs, the Girls High School 
League of Southern California and many others, one 
concludes that an organization with high ideals that 
places responsibility on youth is a force for good in 
that its positive Do supersedes Mrs. Grundy’s reiter- 
ated Don’t. You murmur “over-organized.” I admit 
it, over-organized in an attempt to make good the fail- 
ure of the parents; but these organizations at least 
take young people seriously and give them something 
to do—the double demand of childhood and youth, 
too often met with the unsatisfying. “Go and play; 
have a good time.” They will play. They will have 
a good time, but they ask that we codperate with them 


in their earnest desire for a constructive part in life. 
Such codperation that arbiter of society, “Mrs. 
Grundy,” never gave. She only made cruel use of the 
adolescent fear of being different from other people. 
It will never be written in full, the suffering of youth 
under the reign of Mrs. Grundy. School exercises 
are safe channels for the outflow of repressed emo- 
tions. 

Every young person, has opinions, and in the maga- 
zine we may find the challenge in response to which 
he will express those opinions. The close association 
with the writer will have its effect upon the student’s 
expression. In the papers quoted each writer was 
essaying to speak Mr. Grundy’s language on a sub- 
ject of commmon interest. 

Rightfully used, the magazine in the class-room be- 
comes not only an impulse and a guide toward self- 
expression but also leads toward, rather than away 
from, a love of books. By their use we may bridge 
over the gulf that exists in the students’ minds be- 
tween the present and the past. To the student who 
has never cared for reading, who has been brought up 
on the comic supplement and the movie, the magazine 
may give a sense of the reality of the subject. He may 
at least approach with a Pan-like effort to grasp it 
before it disappears into the reeds of bound books 
which to him too often seem 


“As dry as the bullrushes round little Moses 
That grew on the banks of the Nile.” 


ACCREDITED COLLEGES OF THE SOUTH 


The following colleges and universities were rated 
as “accredited” by the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools at its meeting in Chat- 
tanooga last December : 

Vanderbilt University, University of North Caro- 
lina, University of the South, University of Missis- 
sippi, Washington and Lee University, Trinity College, 
University of Tennessee, University of Alabama, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, University of Texas, Randolph- 
Macon Woman's College, Tulane University, Goucher 
College, University of Virginia, Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege, Agnes Scott College, University of Georgia, Rich- 
mond College, University of Chattanooga, Millsaps 
College, University of Florida, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Florida State College for Women, University of 
Louisville, University of Kentucky, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Southwestern University of 
Texas, The College of Charleston, University of South 
Carolina, Emory University, Davidson College, Wof- 
ford College, Hampden-Sidney College. 
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THE HISTORY TEACHER AND HIS WORK 


By MARY EMILY CLARK 
Cecilton, Md. 


EFORE the teacher of history can make a suc- 
B cess of his chosen profession, he must become 

acquainted with the many books relating to his 
subject. His first aim should be to acquire a greater 
knowledge of those books which will prove useful in 
his work. This -means that he must know not only 
reference books suitable for enlarging his own history 
content, but also those adapted to the minds of the 
children whom he is teaching. To acquire so great 
knowledge calls for labor on the part of the teacher; 
he must needs inspect many volumes, learning what 
period each covers, how these are treated, whether 
the account is reliable, attractive, useful to his class, 
and its price.' The best guide for American history 
is Channing, Hart and Turner, but a cheaper and less 
complicated guide, Andrews, Gambrill and Tall, “A 
Bibliography of History” (recently revised), will prove 
helpful to the teacher, especially if he is in a small 
school where the amount of money for books is limited. 
For recent books and magazine articles, the Readers’ 
Guide, the A. L. A. Monthly Book List, Poole’s Index, 
and the Annual Literary Index are useful, though 
many teachers do not have access to these. One may 
keep in touch with the new books through the His- 
torical Outlook, the teachers’ magazines, various re- 
views like that of the New York Times, and through 
the catalogues of the publishers, which are free and 
prove helpful in selection of books. The Macmillan 
Company has a “Round Robin,” and the American 
Book Company publishes selected lists for all grades, 
including many books on history. The F. A. Owen 
Publishing Company, of Dansville, New York, has a 
graded series called the “Instructor.” These are men- 
tioned merely as types; there are many others. The 
teacher should be continually consulting magazines 
and newspapers for timely articles upon his subject, 
especially for the more recent years of our history, 
which are not treated in the text or in the standard 
works. 

This knowledge of books and papers the teacher 
will endeavor to pass on to the pupil, having him learn 
how to find the books that he needs, and how 
to value them, putting aside the worthless, not 
merely reading and believing without question 
what first comes to him. Each pupil should learn 
to ask for the best books on the topic assign d 
to him. If the library is inadequate, and the 


"Cf. Committee of Seven, p. 115. 


only available reference a poor one, the pupil should 
see this and know the reasons for its short-comings. 
Then he can make allowances in writing his report of 
the assignment. While studying books, the student 
should become skilled in the use of tables of contents, 
indexes, foot-notes, and bibliographies, so that he may 
see readily what a book has to say on certain topics ; 
what its chief authorities are: and what books or 
articles may be found upon any subject which he 
wishes to investigate.? 

My high school pupils from time to time ask me of 
what value history is. Although more interest is 
evinced in its study since the war, it is more and more 
an elective, and children who find it hard, question its 
usefulness. At some point in the course, | aim to give 
a short talk on the value of history, chiefly for the 
benefit of my history class, but also for classes study- 
ing in the room at the time, and for the patrons, some 
of whom object to history as a subject in the cur- 
riculum. I usually begin with some definition of his- 
tory, or with comments upon history given by authori- 
ties. I like these three quoted by Myers in his 
“Medieval and Modern History.” 

“The real history of the human race is the history 
of the tendencies which are perceived by the mind, and 
not of events which are discovered by the senses.” 
—Buckle. 

“Historical facts should not be a burden 
memory, but an 
Acton. 

“But history ought surely in some degree, if it is 
worth anything, to anticipate the lessons of time. We 
shall all no doubt be wise after the event; we study 
history that we may be wise before the event.”— 
Seeley. 

A recent number of Current Events answered the 
question “Why We Study History” in part as follows: 


io the 
illumination of the soul.”—Lord 


“The chief reason is that the successes and failures of the 
past, the good and the bad, may serve as a light to guide us in 
our own times and in preparation for the future . . . The 
peril of these times of ours comes from the appalling number 
of people who know little of history or scorn its teachings.” 


History, true history, includes everything that man 
has thought or done in his enormous development 
from the savage of very low mentality to the modern- 
ist of highest intellectuality. Its study will therefore 


*Cf. Johnson, The Teaching of History, p. 335, and also 
Committee of Seven, p. 95. 
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appeal to the imagination, strengthen the memory, 
lead to intelligent thought, and train judgment.* 

Lord Acton’s opinion that history should illumine 
the soul is very much in accord with modern history 
teaching. While all will agree that a basis of fact is 
necessary, and that children need a liberal supply of 
definite facts, whether for business or for college, the 
fact is not the main and only consideration in teaching 
history. There are many aims, and as a result, many 
values. Among the aims I should include: 

. Systematic study on the part of the child. 

. Knowledge of the past, by which he may make 

. A judgment of the present, and 

. A foreshadowing of the future; while character-building, 


personal culture, and patriotism are other aims by no means 
subservient to these. 


wh — 


One of the chief aims is to enable the student to 
understand the times in which he lives; and it is well 
early in the course to call his attention to present con- 
ditions, assigning as a problem how they “came to be” 
what they are. 


In the study of American history by a fourth year 
high school class, which we may take as a type, I 
should have the following aims, very similar to those 
given above. 

1. Systematic habits of thought and study. 

2. Knowledge of United States history. 

3. Taste for good historical reading. 

4. Patriotism of the right type. 


5. Training for higher social efficiency by proper inter- 
pretation of the past. 


In attaining these aims interest and enthusiasm are 
first of all essential on the part of both teacher and 
pupil. An enthusiastic teacher can impart much 
knowledge through his own intense interest, and one 
enthusiastic pupil can rouse a class from mental 
lethargy. The teacher’s main task then is to interest 
his pupils. He can do this by the proper use of col- 
lateral reading. Some teachers object to collateral 
reading, and advocate thorough mastery of one book, 
the text. But what text does not need elaboration? 
The teacher may supply this in part; but just as surely 
as the teaching of physics is a failure without a lab- 
oratory, so the teaching of history is a failure without 
additional books with which the pupil may perform 
“experiments” in the so-called laboratory method. A 
problem assigned to the student for his own solution 
will be just as effective for history as a specific gravity 
problem to be worked out in the physical laboratory. 
It has the additional value of keeping the child busy 
working upon something definite. Of course there 
should be a thorough study of the text, and much of 


*See Channing, Hart and Turner, Guide, p. 7. 


this with the teacher, who, in the assignments, will 
point out the vital facts. Needless to say, the teacher 
must know the text-book. 
From collateral reading teacher and class should 
aim: 
1. To make history real. Nothing else will make it effective. 
2. To gain additional information. Many events are of 
necessity lightly treated in the text; many are omitted alto- 
gether and in order to form a complete picture we must read 
from other books. “The Sotweed Factor” gives us a vivid 
picture of life on a Maryland plantation. The Journal of one 
of the men who threw the tea overboard gives us more infor- 
mation about the affair, and invests it with reality. The 
Maryland “Peggy Stewart” incident is seldom mentioned in 
this connection, certainly Marylanders should know about it. 
3. To cultivate taste. By becoming acquainted with various 
books, by the teacher’s criticism, by his own conclusions, the 
student is forming a taste for what is best in historical litera- 
ture. 
4. To arouse interest. 
5. To develop insight. 
6. To form proper habits. 


Naturally this calls for much advance work on the 
part of the instructor—a careful planning of the 
course—as children cannot be left to their own de- 
vices. I have tried both optional and required read- 
ings, and find that a certain minimum must be re- 
quired. A few students will read more than the as- 
signment, but many will not. 

The usual objections to collateral reading are that 
it has no value; wastes time; requires books that are 
not at hand; and costs a great deal of money. The 
teacher who has a non-progressive school board or 
neighborhood must needs employ the utmost tact to 
secure what he wants; and, in arranging his book-list. 
he should observe great care, so as not to justify their 
suspicions, and at the same time consider the ends 
which he desires to attain, and the methods which he 
means to use. 


The question of time may be eliminated by employ- 
ing the topical method, and making the pupil a definite 
reading assignment for a certain day instead of a text 
assignment. Lack of books may be overcome by 
judicious selection. The teacher should determine the 
topics which he wishes to develop during the year, 
then consult the best books on these subjects, find 
those which most exactly serve his purpose, estimate 
their cost, and apply to the principal or to the school 
board. The cost may be kept down in this way; in- 
creasing the number of titles is more expensive than 
buying a sufficient number of books already in use. 
Time may be saved by correlation between history 
teacher and English teacher, making the same reading 
do for both where possible. English themes may have 
historical subjects; the history instructor may, and 
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probably will, correct mistakes in English, not only in 
class, but on history papers. If he is in a small high 
school, like many in the United States, he will perhaps 
have both English and history. In such a case, the 
above method will simplify his work as well as sa 
time for his pupils. Everything really depends upon 
the teacher. Once he convinces his school board and 
community that the books are being used to some 
purpose, he will get what he wants. Often he can 
arouse enough interest among pupils to have them 
earn money for the library. We do so every year, and 
although the sum is not large, we are gradually ac- 
quiring a good library. 

It is both possible and practicable to do much read- 
ing of a varied kind, and yet cover the text as a basis 
or outline. Recently | asked a secondary school teacher 
what collateral reading she required of her class. “All 
My 

opinion is that the text will be learned more promptly. 
the facts be retained more completely, the interest be 
awakened more keenly by outside reading. One must 
display common sense in selecting his material, adapt- 
ing it not only to the special purpose which he has in 
view, but also to the class, and to the individual stu- 
dent. The same material may serve more than one 
purpose, at times all purposes. There will be read- 
ing for information, for knowledge, for interest, for 
illustration of the historical method.* 

With the text as an outline, the class may be as- 
signed readings to supplement the text, to supply de- 
tails not given in even a good text-book. Such read- 
ing should be learned. If individual assignments are 
made the reports should be for the whole class, who 
should take notes during the recitation, and be re- 

‘sponsible for the facts. Biography lends itself readily 
to this sort of work. There are few students who do 
not like to study the personal element shown in biog- 
raphy or memoirs; and even when we are aiming at 
information, we may as well follow, where possible, 
the line of interest. Under some circumstances it is 
well to take up the lives of leading men and women 
of a period before the more formal study of that per- 
iod ;> Columbus and the early explorers (Marco Polo 
is fascinating), or the heroes and statesmen of the 
Revolution. To make this work interesting, the 
characters must seem alive to the pupils, so that they 
may feel the force of their personality. 

Readings for interest and reality need not be learned 
and recited. From these the pupil will gain a vivid 
impression of the past, a feeling that all these curious 
things actually happened many years ago. If the book 


we can do is to cover the text,” was her reply. 


"Ch Johnson, Teaching of History, p. 330. 
*Cf. Johnson, Teaching of History, p. 175. 


is very entertaining, he will read on and on; so this 
part of the course should be treated merely as good 
reading, and the pupil should be permitted to read as 
much as he: likes, and to stop when he pleases.6 He 
should feel free to go to the library in his leisure hours 
to read the books which he likes, and to follow up any 
original ideas which may develop. His opinion of all 
books read should be asked. I had last year one boy 
of twelve in second year. We had no separate library, 
only an open shelf in the recitation room; but he read 
most of those books, partly because they were easily 
accessible. John Bennett has said: 

“As a lad’s life is the measure of his strength, so a 
lad’s dreams are the measure of his soul.”* 

Shall we not aid him in the selection of his reading? 

3ooks of travel, studies of limited periods, and local 
history are all concrete, while the text, too frequently 
is abstract, generalized. However, when it is ex- 
panded by the reading of these other books, it becomes 
clear and is remembered more easily. I have never 
had to urge a child to read Alice Morse Earle’s stories 
of colonial life. All books describing in an entertain- 
ing way the customs of the people are useful both for 
reality and for interest. Sources carefully chosen 
serve the same purpose. Many magazine articles 
are excellent. The St. Nicholas for February, 1916, 
gives an article entitled, “When Washington Went 
Travelling.” Students do not require urging to read 
such an article. This one was especially interesting 
to my 1916 class as it mentions Elkton (our county 
town) and Washington’s stop at “Tommy Giles’s little 
tavern near Elkton, Md.” 

Paul Leland MHaworth’s “George Washington, 
Farmer,” appealed to them as they live in a similar 
farming community, and could compare their life with 
his. Haworth’s “United States in Our Own Times,” 
recently published, reads very entertainingly too, par- 
ticularly the account of the reconstruction period. 

Assignments aimed to increase a knowledge of his- 
torical literature and a liking for it should emphasize 
the life of the author, his purpose, his training; the 
material which he used, whether or not he is fair- 
minded, and whether he spent enough effort and time 
in preparation. The first assignment for this sort of 
work should be required; later ones may be optional. 
Certain pages may be read, or individual assignments 
may be made with definite questions. Indeed for 
much of this outside reading questions should be given 
as a guide to the inexperienced student. What period 
does the book cover? Does it tell a story, or empha- 
size a moral? Does it give the bare facts, or the 


°Cf. Johnson, Teaching of History, p. 332. 
* St. Nicholas, April, 1916, p. 483. 
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author’s interpretation of those facts? Is it essay, his- 
tory or fiction? Is it unprejudiced? Is it easy to read? 
Does difficult reading imply dullness? Sometimes a 
book which is hard to read proves interesting after all. 
And it is quite true that students often enjoy an assign- 
ment which they would never undertake to read vol- 
untarily. Finally, how does the book rank among 
others of its type? While the class is studying this 
phase of the work, it is well to have a criticism of the 
text. Pupils should learn that we need not agree with 
it entirely, or believe its statements too implicitly. 
Assignments to illustrate the historical method 
should be taken up in class. The teacher will dis- 
tribute copies of sources with prepared questions. 
When the class assembles these may be discussed, and 
the method of making histories brought out. Several 
class periods may be devoted to the work, and assign- 
ments should be for the class. Finally a piece of writ- 
ten work may be required. A local instance may be 
suggestive. We have a history of Cecil County, 
Maryland, written by George Johnston about 1880. A 
few years ago an attempt was made to revise it. Un- 
fortunately for the history, the editor died before the 
task was completed. But the pupils living in the com- 
munity know what efforts were made in the neighbor- 
hood to collect old family and church records, pictures 
of antiques and of old houses, names of farms, etc. 
This is a concrete instance, and brings the matter 
home. Taking this editor’s experience as a beginner, 
we can show how other historians build up their work ; 
why there must be gaps in history where there are no 
sources; why many writers base their histories upon 
reliable secondary works; how to judge these second- 
ary works; what constitutes a good historian; the 
names of the best histories, their authors, and the main 
facts in their lives. Something of this kind was done 
under the guidance of our primary supervisor last 
year. She asked several schools to prepare a brief 
local history of the district in which the school was 
located, and the result was published in the county 
paper. Such work is practical and helpful. This 
study of local history is one of the best methods of 
arousing interest, and even if some of it is merely 
tradition, one can separate the false from the true, and 
thus again bring home a point in historical method. 
When there is little that may be termed “collateral 
reading,” the teacher may take the pupils to an his- 
torical place in the community, always having them 
note certain points, or answer certain definite questions. 
We are fortunate enough to have several excellent 
Maryland histories, a history of the county, and sev- 


* Johnson. The Teaching of History, p. 334. 


eral illustrative books. Other counties may not have 
the material at hand; but they can always find some- 
thing interesting in local history. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


aVITALIZING THE HISTORY LESSON 


By SYLVIA LOUISE LATSHAW 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 


HE eleventh grade history class in the Chapel 
Hill High School found the treatment of the 


Constitutional Convention of 1787, as given in 
their text-book, both difficult and uninteresting. 

To vitalize and make interesting the study and to 
develop appreciation of the work.of the framers of our 
fundamental law the class decided to hold a consti- 
tutional convention. It was the teacher’s aim to have 
the class discover, in part at least, how difficult it was 
to create a national government from thirteen jealous 
States. Copies of the “Proceedings of the Constitu- 
tional Convention,”* by James Madison, were secured 
and after looking them over we decided to debate only 
the Virginia Plan and the New Jersey Plan because 
from these plans the constitution developed. 

The Virginia Plan provided for a Legislature of 
two houses. The members of the lower house were 
to be elected by the voters of the States and repre- 
sentation in this body was to be apportioned according 
to the wealth and population of the States. The lower 
house was to choose the upper house. Small States 
would thus have few representatives in the lower 
house and possibly none in the upper. Another im- 
portant provision of the Virginia Plan was that Con- 
gress could veto any bill passed by a State which in 
the opinion of Congress did not accord with the na- 
tional constitution or laws. 

The New Jersey Plan agreed with the Virginia Plan 
in many particulars but it differed in this essential, 
that under it the members of Congress were to repre- 
sent the individual States, and each State was to be 
equally represented in the national legislative body. 

The Connecticut Compromise under which features 
of the two plans were combined was the plan finally 
adopted by the Convention. Through this “Great 
Compromise” our federal government was established. 

After we had decided on the part of the debate we 
meant to reproduce, a list was made of the speakers. 
The representatives of the States were kept together. 
To each member of the class one representative was 
assigned for whose remarks he was responsible. The 


* Copies of this book can be borrowed from the University 
Library. At least one book is needed for every five pupils. 
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students were shown how to use the index in getting 
up their speeches. Schedules were also made and 
posted a day or two in advance of the debates, in which 
the names of all the speakers were listed in order, 
with a word or two as to how they stood on the prop- 
osition under discussion. This schedule was used as 
a guide by the person occupying the chair. It was 
convenient in prompting students who did not know 
just when they were to speak. 

Some of the members by States were: George Mason, 
Edmund Randolph, and James Madison of Virginia; 
Patterson and Houston of New Jersey; Roger Sher- 
man, and Ellsworth of Connecticut; Hamilton of New 
York; Pinckey of South Carolina; Gouverneur Morris 
of Pennsylvania; and Rufus King of Massachusetts. 

When the day set for our first debate began Mr. 
Gorham, of Massachusetts, took the chair and acted as 
moderator while Mr. Randolph, acting for the Vir- 
ginia delegation, read the Virginia Plan. Debate began 
and was in spirited progress when interrupted by the 


arrival of delegates from distant States. James Mad- 
ison was there, taking copious notes but saying very 
little. When a vote was called for, each state delega- 
tion voted as a unit. For several days we debated, as 
the members of the Convention did, the advantages and 
disadvantages of the Virginia Plan. The “small- 
states” men spoke often and freely of their determina- 
tion not to be swallowed up by Virginia and Mas- 
sachusetts. 

When the last day’s debate was over and the Con- 
necticut Compromise carried by a scant majority we 
felt that we had won a real victory. The phrases of 
the Constitution had been invested with a new meaning. 

We now see Article I, Sections 1, 2, and 3 against 
a background brilliant with the figures of intelligent 
patriotic men whose thoughts we have studied, whose 
arguments we have reproduced, and whose viewpoint 
we have shared. To an extent we have partaken of 
their task and have helped to frame the Constitution 
of the United States of America. 


WHY ARE TIDES INVERTED? 


By PROFESSOR A. H. PATTERSON 
University of North Carolina 


UITE recently my attention was called, not for 
the first time, to the very unsatisfactory treat- 
ment of the subject of the tides in the average 

text-book used in the schools, whether in Astron- 
omy, Physical Geography, or Geology. A puzzled 
teacher came to me to get some help on the subject, 
and as a result of our talk I took occasion to look over 
a number of texts, such as Davis, Gilbert and Brigham, 
Redway, Dryer, Hopkins, and others, to see whether 
the treatment of the tides showed any improvement in 
recent years. Not one of these mentioned the “inver- 
sion” of the tides, by which term is meant the occur- 
rence of high tides where low tides would be expected 
by theory, and vice versa. 

I have often wondered how the teachers in our tide- 
water schools get by with the usual explanation, which 
calls for high tide under the moon, when every obser- 
vant boy knows that /ow tide follows the moon. But 
the teachers are only quoting the text-book, and are 
not to be blamed. 


* The authors of the texts, however, cannot be ex- 
cused so easily, for there is plenty of literature on the 
subject. The articles on tides in the encyclopedias are 
full and explicit, and there are various books on the 
subject—for example, “The Tides,” by G. H. Dar- 
win—which give a correct and interesting explanation 
of the matter. 


First, let us consider the Static, or Equilibrium 
Theory of the tides. Suppose a rod 250,000 miles 
long were stuck through the center of the earth and 
the center of the moon, leaving them just as far apart 
as at present. The rod would then extend entirely 
through the earth and the moon, and stick out a little 
at each end. The earth is of course supposed to stop 
rotating on its axis as it does now, or else it would 
break our supposed rod, but the earth and moon are 
both to keep up their monthly revolution about the 
center of gravity of the earth-moon system, as at 
present. 

This center of gravity is on our supposed rod, 3,000 
miles from the center of the earth, so that while the 
moon would swing around every month in a circle 
236,000 miles in radius, the center of the earth would 
swing around in a circle 3,000 miles in radius. Now 
the ocean on the side of the earth away from the moon 
is 4,000 miles further from the center of gravity of the 
system than is the center of the earth, so that the water 
of this ocean will travel around every month in a circle 
7,000 miles in radius, and will be subjected to a centri- 
fugal force which will heap up the water in a tidal 
wave. This is why a tide is raised on the side of the 
earth away from the moon. 


Now how is it raised on the side of the earth to- 
ward the moon? The attraction of the moon on the 
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water is far too small to lift it up bodily, of course, 
but it does make the water somewhat lighter. Then 
the moon’s attraction for the water of our northern 
and southern oceans is directed toward the center of 
the moon, of course, which means that there is a com- 
ponent of this attraction tangential to the earth’s sur- 
face, which sweeps the water towards the equatorial 
regions of the carth, and raises a tide. This tide on the 
side of the earth toward the moon is a little larger 
than that on the side away from the moon. 

Now in our supposed case, these two tides would be 
stationary on the earth’s surface, the highest part of 
the tides being at the places where our supposed con- 
necting rod emerges from the earth. That is, high tide 
would be at the sub-lunar point, exactly under the 
moon, and there would be no “lag” at all. Notice, 
please, that we have supposed the earth and moon to 
move in circles; in reality they move in ellipses, not 
circles, but this would make little difference in the 
theory. A much more important correction, however, 
is that we cannot forget that the earth is not strung on 
a rod, but is rotating rapidly, turning every side to the 
moon every twenty-four hours. This means that the 
two sides raised by the moon are held fixed in space, 
while the earth rotates between them, just as a wagon 
wheel turns between two stationary brake-blocks. Of 
course to us on the earth it appears that we are station- 
ary and the tide is rolling westward, but the truth is 
that the tides stand still in space, and we travel east- 
ward to meet them. Now the tides in rolling over the 
surface of the earth have to encounter a lot of viscous 
friction, and the moon has to drag them over shal- 
lows, between islands, etc., so it is not strange that 
the tide is caused to “lag” or fall behind the moon, 
in such a way that the crest of the tidal wave will not 
be immediately under the moon, but will “follow the 
moon” at an interval of about two hours, as a rule. Of 
course the time of lag will depend on the depth of 
oceans, shape of gulfs, etc., through which the tide is 
dragged. 

This corrected “Equilibrium” theory,—corrected 


for the rotation of the earth on its axis every day,—is 


called the “Dynamic” theory of the tides, and still calls 
for high tide approximately under the moon, allowing 
for the lag, of course. But no matter what our theory 
may wish the tides to do, they proceed to do as they 
please, and low tides actually come just where we ex- 
pect high tides. Is our theory wrong, or have we left 
out some factor which explains this apparent contra- 
diction? What is the answer? It lies in a principle 
of dynamics which may be simply illustrated as fol- 
lows: take a stick,—a yardstick or meter rod will 
do,—and bore a hole near one end. Slip a nail through 
this hole, and support the stick by holding the nail in 


your fingers. Now let the stick swing like a pendulum, 
and note the time of a single free swing. Suppose it 
is three-fourths of a second. We call this the period 
of free vibration about the nail, or the free period. If 
with our nail we give the rod even the slightest im- 
pulse to and fro every three-fourths of a second, we 
soon get the rod swinging through a wide arc. But 
suppose we give it an impulse to and fro every second, 
instead of every three-fourths of a second, what do we 
get? The stick will swing, but not so easily as before, 
because we are forcing it to swing in a period which 
is not its natural free period. Nevertheless, its swings 
will be in phase with the impulses, so that when we 
move the nail to the right the stick will swing to the 
right, and when we move the nail to the left the stick 
swings to the left. The vibration Jf the stick is in 
phase with the impulses, and this always happens 
when the forced period is equal to or greater than the 
free period. 

Now let us move the nail back and forth every half 
second, and note the behavior of the stick. It will 
swing in the forced period of half a second, but its 
swings will be inverted, and when we move the nail to 
the right the stick will swing to the left. This is ex- 
actly opposite to what we got before, and this out-of- 
phase result always happens when the forced period is 
less than the free period. - 

Now what has all this talk about the free and forced 
periods of a swinging stick to do with the tides? Just 
this: suppose a high tidal wave should be produced 
near the equator by some other cause than the moon,— 
say by a depth bomb. The wave would pass over the 
ocean at a speed which would depend on the depth of 
the water and nothing else. With our present average 
depth of oceans, the wave would move about 500 miles 
an hour, so it would take it about fifty hours to go en- 
tirely around the equator, if the continents did not 
prevent. So the free period of the wave would be 
about fifty hours. But when the tide is raised by the 
moon, its speed is not governed by the depth of the 
water ; it is dragged by the moon, and must go as fast 
as the moon seems to go round the earth, that is, once 
around in a little less than twenty-five hours, and this 
is the forced period imposed on the tides by the moon. 
But this forced period is less than the free period of 
fifty hours, and this means inverted motion, just as in 
the case of the stick. So we get an “inversion” of the 
tides, causing low tides to come when we would natur- 
ally expect high tides, and vice versa. 

This means that the lag of the tide, which would be 
ordinarily about two hours, is increased to about eight 
hours. At New York the time elasping between the 
passage of the moon over the meridian and the ar- 
rival of high tide is eight hours and thirteen minutes, 
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and this time is technically called the “establishment of 
the port.” 

Now, of course, if the earth were small enough, or 
the oceans deep enough, to enable the tides, of their 
own accord, to go round the earth in less than twenty- 
five hours, then the forced period due to the moon 
would be greater than their free period, there would 
be no inversion, and high tides would follow close un- 
der the moon. This. actually happens in latitudes 
greater than 60° north or south, for the distance 
around the earth at latitude 60° is only one-half what 
it is on the equator, the tides therefore go round in half 
the time, or 25 hours, and the free and forced periods 
are the same. In about that latitude, consequently, 
the inverted tides of the tropical regions of the earth 
change to the direct tides of the sub-artic regions, and 
where this change occurs there are no tides,—that is, 
no rise and fall of the water, but only tidal currents 
running appproximately north and south. 


CLUBS---A REGULAR SOCIAL ACTIVITY 


Of course the whole subject of the tides is rendered 
complex by local conditions, such as prevailing ocean 
currents, shape or bays and gulfs, etc. Thus we have 
sometimes prodigious tides, like those in the Bay of 
Fundy, the Mersey River, the mouths of the Chinese 
rivers, and elsewhere. 


In this discussion we have considered only the in- 
fluence of the moon in raising the tides, but the state- 
ments we have made apply to the sun as well, though 
the tides raised by the sun are less than half as high 
as those due to the moon. When the two bodies are 
working together at new and full moon the tides are 
“spring” or strong tides; when they are working at 
cross purposes, as at first and third quarter of the 
moon, the tides are weak or “neap” tides. But we 
cannot fairly and intelligently understand the theory 
of the tides without taking into account the inversion 
of the tides, and its cause, and this the current text- 
books, almost without exception, leave out entirely. 


By MARY A. SHEEHAN 
Washington Junior High School, Rochester, N. Y. 


ENERAL JAN SMUTS, one of the outstand- 
ing figures at the Peace Conference, crystalized 


the spirit of the times when he said, “Civiliza- 
tion has struck her tents and is once more on the 
march.” Education, the great leader of humanity, 
must always take her place among the foremost in the 
van. According as she sets the pace, so will the civil- 
ization of future generations have moved forward 
or backward. 

The schools of the past were in many ways like 
great grist mills. They took in the grist—little chil- 
dren—passed them all through the same grinding pro- 
cess, and, regardless of background or of natural tal- 
ent, turned all out in the same way. The work aside 
of man was cared for. Although the play element in 
human nature is strong, it was often ignored and left 
to shift for itself, the idea being that man would play 
anyway. He did do it “anyway” and many drifted into 
pleasures that were often not only unprofitable, but 
sometimes unwholesome. 

Those schools, however, have served their purpose 
and experience paves the way to better things. The 
schools of the present and of the future cannot pass 
all through the same process. Life is too complex, 
individual differences must be reckoned with. Today 
Education is taking cognizance of all these things and 
is trying to make “the school for the children, not the 
children for the school.” The National Committee on 


the Reorganization of Secondary Education embodies 
the aims that contribute to a complete education under 
seven main objectives. One of these wisely heeds the 
play nature in man and provides for the “worthy use 
of leisure.” Nothing is so precious or so irrevocable 
as time. Education must develop in the individual 
the power to appreciate and enjoy life. During his 
leisure hours he must store up joy, strength and in- 
spiration. 

Training in the good use of leisure is worked out in 
most junior high schools as a regular school activity 
that provides for a club hour during school time. 
That the possibilities of clubs may be concretely dem- 
onstrated, illustrations are drawn entirely from one 
school. 

THE CLUB IDEA 


The club idea, like that of every other activity of 
Washington Junior High School, had its beginning in 
the desire to recognize and serve the needs of youth. 
A school’s service to the future makers of America 
does not end with preparing them for working hours 
which occupy only a third of the day. It must also 
provide specifically for the worthy use of leisure. And 
so there came a willingness among the faculty to share 
personal hobbies with the student body. Why was 
it not practical to inaugurate a system which would 
permit kindred spirits to gather once a week, each one 
doing at that time the thing he enjoyed most? Thus 
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the club idea, conceived in a big-hearted understand- 
ing of the problems and ambitions of the adolescent, 
was evolved. In February, 1918, Washington Junior 
High School started clubs as an experiment, but they 
have passed beyond that stage and are today firmly 
established as a part of the junior high school pro- 
gram. 
THE CLUB IDEAL 


The club ideal is purely avocational and democratic, 
based upon the doctrine of individual justice for all. 
In it are reflected the fundamental principles for which 
the junior high school is the exponent. Clubs have an 
immediate and a deferred value: the formation of good 
habits now in the use of spare time; the provision in 
life for an avocation. It is not enough that man 
make a living only ; he must enjoy life. Leisure hours 
well spent make for complete living. When the time 
comes that every man is equipped with a worthy 
hobby, there will be less discontentment and crime 
in the world. 

The boy and girl in the teens is plastic and suscep- 
tible to outside influence. Then the natural instinct 
for social life begins to assert itself. The boy becomes 
interested in the “gang;” the girl discovers her best 
“girl friend.” It is the age of restless activity, of 
hero worship, of leadership development. The school 
must meet the youth on his own ground not by repres- 
sion but by expression through interesting and well- 
planned channels. 

The club system aims to provide for every kind of 
activity. For some it is interest in wireless or ath- 
letics ; for many browsing around a book shelf or col- 
lecting stamps; for others exchanging bits of camp 
lore; for still others excursions into the woods for 
birds or flowers. After three years it is difficult to 
conceive a boy or girl who has not developed an en- 
thusiasm for some hobby. 

Of themselves clubs are avocational, distinct in 
spirit from ordinary school work. But in many in- 
stances they offer further field for exploration and be- 
come vocational. More than one boy has caught a 
vision that revolutionized his plans for life work. 
Often a latent talent whose existence might never have 
been detected is brought to light. A lad who intended 
to leave school at the end of the eighth grade spent one 
term in the Landscape Gardening Club and thereupon 
planned for high school. Another of supposedly or- 
dinary ability exhibited through the Pottery Club an 
apparent native skill in sculpturing. 

Since the cornerstone of the junior high school is 
justice for the individual, every student must be given 
an equal chance adapted to his abilities and aptitudes. 


In the club this doctrine of “individual justice” is em- 

phasized. The students themselves elect a club in 

accordance with their own ideas, each one choosing 

the thing he likes best. 

“And > one shall work for money, and no one shall work for 
But pny the joy of the working.” 

Democracy is a distinctive feature of the clubs. It 
provides an interest common to all, irrespective of age, 
class or nationality. In one club will be found mem- 
bers from perhaps every department of the school, 
banded together for mutual pleasure. Thus are the 
varied elements in the school leavened into a beautiful 
good fellowship—good fellowship that results from 
working side by side for a common purpose. Again 
is proved the effectiveness of the school creed: “Since 
the school is the training field for Democracy, make a 
Democracy of the school.” 


The final analysis of the club ideal shows the forma- 
tion of character to be a fundamental element. Real 
character is revealed by the way in which one spends 
his leisure hours. In a “Common Sense Talk” put out 
by a Rochester firm for its employees, the statement is 
made: “A fellow who is seen at a lecture or deep in a 
book or busied about some hobby is judged to be a man 
of purpose and self-respect.” The school is bending 
every effort toward developing the virtues that go into 
the make-up of a high type of man and woman. Per- 
sonal contact with elders does much to steady and 
train character. Through the tie of a mutual inter- 
est in a club, true friendships are formed between 
teachers and students. It is no unusual thing to see 
before or after school a pupil and a teacher deep in a 
discussion about their common hobby. More, the boy 
and girl with some hobby to fill leisure hours is not 
to be found on the streets at night, but is occupied at 
home. As one father stated: “Anything that helps 
to keep my boy contented in his home in the evening 
is worthwhile. I am grateful for his interest in the 
Airplane Club.” 


There is something to be admired in the informal 
education of old Greece where the master was one 
with his pupils who clustered about him in small 
groups and with common interest at heart developed 
wisdom and character. The best of the old has been 
caught in the modern ideal which is not limited in its 
scope, but embraces all activities of life. On Friday 
from eleven to eleven-fifty, the 1,800 boys and girls in 
Washington Junior High School are engaged in pur- 
suing happiness, each in his own way. Truly does 
the school fulfill the mission of making worthy men 
and women for our great Republic. 
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THE BY-PRODUCTS OF THE SCHOOL CLUBS 


The direct products of clubs would alone suffice to 
attest to their value. In addition, there are great by- 
products in the school club. For example, the joy in 
the craftsmanship learned in the Airplane Club is en- 
hanced by the knowledge of airplanes gained. The 
members of that club can speak intelligently concern- 
ing the underlying principles of aircraft,—as angle of 
incidence, surface, reaction and thrust which, when 
taken together, give flight. In the Stamp Club the 
knowledge of history and geography gained is of no 
small value. In the Willing Workers’ Club the girls 
who incline toward social service find an outlet for their 
sympathy and love for the poor. Do not they, by mak- 
ing garments for little ones less fortunate than them- 
selves, receive much in the consciousness of well doing? 
And so every club on the list suggest many possibili- 
ties. 

The club spirit is contagious. Teachers and stu- 
dents often take interest in more than one club. Like 
a pebble cast into a clear pool, the circles of interest 
move on and on. The Wireless Club, as yet only a year 
old, has already influenced eight members of the faculty 
and dozens of students to build sets of their own. The 
enthusiasm spreads even beyond the school walls. A 
citizen of Rochester heard of the Radio Club, became 
interested and voluntarily gave the boys and girls the 
best amateur wireless set in any public school in the 
country. A young man in the city who was for the 
two years of the war an operator on a U. S. warship 
helped the club erect their apparatus. Another influ- 
ential man in the city, whose own hobby is wireless, 
makes it a point to be in his home at the club period 
that he may exchange messages with the club. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF CLUBS 


The organization of clubs is simplified as much as 
possible. The students on the second Friday of the 
term choose three clubs from the completed list and 
state the reasons for each choice. The students are as- 
signed to first choice if possible, to second or third 
if necessary. Those who give the most forceful 
reasons are considered first. Attendance is checked by 
small tickets bearing the name of the club. One is 
given to every member at each meeting. Each club is 
self-supporting. Many clubs have no expense. Where 
club membership involves expense, it is merely for 
materials the student himself uses and they are sold to 
him at cost. 


CLUBS AND THE SEVEN OBJECTIVES 


A statement of the reason why one wishes some- 
thing clarifies the mind. This makes for intelligent 
choice. Clubs by their very nature provide for a 


worthy use of leisure, but the reasons offered by the 
children show the club ideal to be more than that. It 
is interesting to note what seems to be a connection be- 
tween them and the seven main objectives of second- 
ary education. A few reasons given by the students 
themselves in the last club election are submitted ver- 
batim: 
1. Health 

First-Aid Club. It is very necessary for every Amer- 
ican boy to know first-aid 

Athletic Club. I want to be strong and healthy. I 
am thin and under weight now. 

2. Command of Fundamental Processes 

As this objective by its nature is foreign to the club 
ideal, no attempt is made to list reasons under their 
heading. 

3. Worthy Home Membership 

Santa Claus Club. I like to make toys for my small 
brother. 

Home Nursing Club. I believe I will make good use 
of this club because my mother is always sick and I 
would like to take care of her in the proper way. 


4. Vocation 

Spanish Club. I am going to take up a course that 
goes with Spanish. I am going to be a traveling sales- 
man in South America. 

Radio Club. I’m going to take up radio for a life 
job. I have a station of my own, but can’t go ahead 
because I have to have better instruction. I’m very 
iterested in it so please try to get me in. 

5. Citizenship 

Know Your City Club. I wish to have a better 
knowledge of our city as I have a very limited know- 
ledge of its industries and streets. 

Airplane Club. I am very interested in the Air- 
plane Club. I wish to make a plane in memory of my 
uncle who was killed as an aviator in the world war. 


6. Worthy Use of Leisure 


Wireless Builders’ Club. I wish to get into this club 
because two of us boys are going to make a set outside 
of school. 

Embroidery Club. I would like or rather love to 
learn to embroider and I'll be very happy if you put 
me in there. 

7. Ethical Character 

Senior Corps. I am in the Ninth A and am keenly 
interested in the work of the Corps. I will live up to 
its ideals (see objectives of club). 

Scrap Book Club. I enjoy making scrap books to 
help the children in hospitals to pass away the weary 
hours. 
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Typical Adolescent Enthusiam 

Choices: (1) Pottery; (2) Swimming; (3) Camera. 
Reasons: (1) I was in it last term and loved it. (2) 
It will be all right if Idon’t get the Pottery Club. (3) 
I prefer to have Pottery Club best. 

CLUBS IN W. J. H. S. 

As a summary, a few clubs selected at random 
from the list of sixty-five offered in Washington Junior 
High School are given. A brief study of these con- 
crete examples must inevitably show that clubs as a 
school activity bulk large. if civilization “is once 
more on the march,” the school’s training in the 
worthy use of leisure is contributing its share in mak- 
ing that march upward. It is teaching future citizens 
a better understanding, a finer appreciation of life as 
a service to themselves and to mankind. 

(In order that students may understand the work 
of each club and the conditions involved in member- 
ship, information is given under the headings: A-Ac- 
tivities ; B-Objectives ; C-Conditions. ) 

Airplane Club. 

A. Making of a scaled miniature of an actual flying 
model. 

B. Interest in and study of the art of flying. 

C. Expense for material about $2.00. Maximum 
membership 20. 

Bird Club. 


A. Exchange of experiences relating to bird life; 
personal observations, newspaper reports, lantern 
slides, out of door excursions in May and June. 

B. Familiarity with bird life. 

C. Expense involved—voluntary purchase of Au- 
dubon leaflets (ten cents). Maximum membership 30. 
Cartooning Club. 


A. Production of drawings and cartoons. 

B. Interest in drawing ; skill in reproducing thoughts 
on paper in serious or humorous form. 

C. Each applicant must submit a sample of his 
work and be accepted by the club director ; maximum 
memberhip 25. 

Debating Club. 


A. Debates upon questions of public interest. 

B. Acquaintance with rules of debating; ease and 
fluence in public speaking. 

C. Maximum membership 20. 
Home Nursing Club. 

A. Know of bandaging; care of sick, and little 
children ; visits to hospitals. 

B. Training for home nursing, home emergency, 
welfare work. 

C. Maximum membership 20. 


Martha Washington Club. 


A. Crocheting of beautiful rugs from colored rags 
for home use ; knowledge of colonial period. 

B. Development of thrift; home service. 

C. Maximum membership 15. 
Senior Corps. 

A discussion of topics of interest to graduates ; con- 
ducting school campaigns. 

B. Making prominent the reasonableness of honor 
in all relations of life; service. 

C. Membership limited to graduating class. 
Violin Club-Beginners. 

A. Learning to play on the violin. 

B. To convince the child of his ability to learn the 
violin. 

C. Membership limited to fifteen who have a violin, 
but do not take private lessons. 
Wireless Builders’ Club. 


A Making of wireless apparatus. 

B. Working knowledge of wireless. 

C. Limited to students interested in wireless and 
willing to pay cost of materials for own apparatus; 
maximum membership 15. 


CREDIT FOR BIBLE STUDY 
By EDWIN D. PUSEY 


N order to bring about a close association between 

the public school system and the Sunday or Church 
schools of the city in promoting serious Bible study, 
the Durham High School offers high school credit for 
Bible study done in the Sunday or Church schools 
under the following conditions: 

Classes must be taught by teachers who will secure 
teachers’ certificates from some recognized training 
school within one year from the time application for 
credit is made. 

Courses of study must be submitted in advance to 
the high school principal for approval, and the high 
school principal will pass upon the same only for pur- 
poses of evaluating work as to elements of time and 
content. 

Classes must be so organized that the recitation 
periods, exclusive of opening and closing exercises, 
will be at least forty minutes in length. 

Classes must be open at all times to visitation by the 
high school principal or by some one appointed by him. 

Monthly reports on pupils’ work must be made to 
the high school principal on forms to be supplied by 
him. 

The credit given will be one high school unit for four 

(Continued on page 139) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Supervisep Stupy 1N ENGLISH FOR THE JUNIOR HiGH SCHOOL 
Grapes. By Laure A McGregor. New York: The Mc- 
millan Co. 

Brown & Company. Boston. 1921. 

This book deserves a place on the desk of every 
teacher of English. This should be enough to say of 
any book, but there are a few details involved that may 
be worth mentioning. We have had continually thrown 
at us for the past few years the terms project, super- 
vised a study, motivation, socialized recitation, study 
recitation, and a few others, until the teacher wearied 
but conscientious and determined, is about ready to 
throw up her hands and exclaim with the drunken 
passenger on the street car, “Where do I get off at?” 
This book is planned to tell where. It discusses briefly 
all of these terms, and what is much more to the point 
shows by illustrative lessons just what they mean in 
application. 

Not every teacher is going to agree with the discus- 
sion of project, and still less so that of socialized reci- 
tation. But it will not take the thinking teacher long to 
discover that the whole book is based upon the social- 
ized recitation. The work of the English class is 
treated as divided into oral English, literature, com- 
position, and grammar, and there is also a chapter on 
special kinds of skill, and one on the project. 

Under each of these the problem involved is dis- 
cussed and lesson plans given. These plans involve a 
sixty-minute period, approximately one-half of which 
is given to supervised study and the other part to les- 
son discussion. The plan also includes a flexible as- 
signment, a minimum amount of work required of all, 
a medium expected of the average, and a maximum 
that may reach the brighter and more enthusiastic. 


Although written with the junior grades in mind, all 
plans and suggestions readily carry over into the upper 
grades, and will render real service toward the solu- 
tion of many vexing problems that come to the teacher 
of English for consideration. Again I say that every 
teacher of English will do well to add this book to his 
working library.—G. O. M. 


Tue Project Metuop or Teacuinc. By John Alford Steven- 
son. New York: The Macmillan Co. Price $1.80. 

The definition that is proposed in this book is: “A 
project is a problematic act carried to completion in a 
natural setting.”” Much stress is placed upon the idea 
of “natural setting” as distinguishing the true project 
from the “multi-problem.” To make especially clear 
the distinguishing features of these two forms the 
authors gives a very full critical examination of the 
various definitions that have been propounded for the 
project in its varying applications to differing forms 
of subject-matter and suc eeding graduations of 
scholarship. 

The reader will be struck, no doubt, by the very 
substantial agreement that is reached by the writers 
quoted, who have discussed the project from widely 
differing standpoints of effort and interest. Education 
is becoming more and more an exact science. 

There are certain elements that enter into the teach- 
ing situation of the project that the teacher must mas- 
ter before a detailed working program may be formu- 
lated. These elements in their application to the stud- 
ies and activitites of the high school are thorougly 
discussed. Many detailed descriptions of projects, 
which have been carried to successful completion in 
various schools, are given. They are suggestive, but it 
must be remembered that each of these have a set- 
ting peculiarly its own. They may serve as efficient 
guides, but no teacher may expect them to fit his 
special environment. 

As a whole the book is suggestive, a worthwhile 
contribution to the educational thought of the day. 
The teacher who would give to his pupils a broader 
outlook upon their social environment, lead them to 
touch life at more points, socialize their ideals, will 
find much that will meet his needs. He need not ex- 
pect to find projects, cut, smoothed, fitted for his par- 
ticular use. They are not there. But if he is willing 
to do a little real thinking, he will find here the basic 
suggestion.—G. O. M. 


ELEMENTARY Home Economics. By Mary Lockwood Mat- 
thews. Pp. XVI + 331. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1921. 


This book is a practical book which will be found 
very useful in elementary home economics work. It 
is devoted to information about textiles, foods, and 
care of the house. It is presented in a simple, inter- 
esting way, the questions and home problems linking 
it with the home life. 


Another important feature of the book is the 
author’s emphasis of the necessity for careful selec- 
tions of both foods and clothing —Miriam Frost. 
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Community Civics. By Maud Elma Kingsley and Frank 
Herbert Palmer. The Palmer Company: Boston. 1914, 
1916, 1917. 30 cents each. 

This work consists of three outlines in elementary 
community civics, city school edition, in advanced com- 
munity civics, high school edition, and in elementary 
community civics, town and rural school edition. The 
outlines are for the use of the pupils and are made on 
the loose leaf plan. Their purpose is to aid the pupil 
in selecting the facts that are really essential in an 
understanding of present day community problems 
through giving him first hand knowledge of them and 
making him conscious of his responsibility for the com- 
mon welfare. The outlines are practical and useful 
and meet a real need in the teaching of the important 
subject of civics. The pupil is encouraged and as- 
sisted by them to collect information relating to his 
own community life—E. W. K. 


BAMESBERGER, VELDA C. Standard Requirements for Memo- 
rizing Literary Material. University of Illinios, Urbana, 
1920. 

Every superintendent and principal now at work 
revising his course of study for the elementary school 
or contemplating changes in such course of study 
should get this bulletin and use it most religiously. It 
is carefully and painstakingly done, well-written and 
exceedingly fertile in suggestions both practical and 
theoretical. 

A collection was made of 200 state and city courses 
of study distributed over the United States. For vari- 
ous reasons 150 of these were discarded antl a study 
made of the literary material listed for memorizing in 
the remaining fifty courses. 

The list of literary material thus secured was classi- 
fied under various headings: 

(a) The list of poems mentioned five times or more. 

(b) The list of grades to which each poem was 
assigned. 

(c) The preferred list of poems for memorizing. 

(d) The list of authors and their relative import- 
ance as indicated by the number of selections chosen 
from each one. 

(e) The amount of poetry required to be memorized. 

(f) The list of proverbs and biblical material called 
for in these courses. 

(g) The amount and nature of prose material de- 
manded for memorizing. 

If literary taste can be at all determined for a na- 
tion by the sort of literature taught to the children in 
its schools we shall do well to give greater attention to 
the sort of literary material required for memorizing 
as well as for reading in our elementary grades. We 


may not be able to teach literary appreciation as such 
but we can largely determine the literary pabulum with 
which our children shall be fed—L. A. W. 


The University issues as Bulletin number 181, Ex- 
tension Series number 39, of The Record, a pamphlet 
on the “Teaching of Geometry” by Dr. Archibald Hen- 
derson, head of the Department of Mathematics. 

In it the aims and results of geometrical study, the 
problem of instruction from the viewpoint of teacher 
and taught, mathematical methods as applied to geom- 
etry are considered at length and in detail. 

Professor Henderson has the idea that each student 
of geometry is a potential geometric investigator and 
should be treated as such. With this in mind the body 
of his paper centres around the problem of research in 
geometry. 

Interesting details as to method and helpful biblio- 
graphical references are to be found. 

The work is primarily for the teacher of geometry. 


CO-OPERATIVE WORK IN THE 
DURHAM SCHOOLS 


By EDWIN D. PUSEY 
Superintendent of the Durham City Schools 


] ) mee’ the school year 1915-1916 a study was 


made of the causes leading to the elimination 

of boys in the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades in the Durham City Schools. It was soon 
learned that most of the cases of elimination in 
these grades had a similar history; a lack of inter- 
est in some one study, a failure in this study, 
irregular attendance, unsatisfactory work in all studies, 
disorderly conduct, withdrawal from school. The 
classes in the schools were rather large, so large 
that it had been impossible for the teachers to give 
the individual attention needed in many cases. If con- 
ditions were to be improved classes must be made 
smaller, pupils grouped more according to ability, and 
perhaps some changes made in the course of study. 
The financial situation did not permit of the employ- 
ment of more teachers nor the providing of additional 
class-room facilities. It was decided, however, to 
secure a special teacher for the more difficult cases, to 
give the boys individual instruction in the academic 
subjects in which they were losing interest and to cor- 
relate their work as closely as possible with the work 
in the manual arts department. A teacher who had 
had special preparation for work of this character was 
chosen to take charge of the class. She was not tied 
down to any course of study, she offered a boy work 
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in anything he was able to do and gave him as much 
work as he was able to do well. Only two subjects 
were required of all—English and General Civics. 
The novelty of the work appealed to the boys from the 
start; the personality of the teacher held them to their 
work. 

Economic conditions towards the end of the year be- 
came such that it was evident that several of the boys 
in this and in other groups would have to leave school 
in order to help support themselves. There were also 
more boys needing the peculiar work of the special 
teacher than could be accommodated at one time. Con- 
sequently, through the assistance of the head of the 
manual arts department, arrangements were made with 
several manufacturing plants in the city so that boys 
could work part time and spend part time in school. 
The plan adopted was to assign two boys to the same 
job, one boy to work in the shop two weeks while his 
mate was in school and at the end of the two weeks 
the two boys to exchange places. Boys needing money, 
consequently, were able to work half time and thus 
stay in school, while the teacher was enabled to reach 
twice as many boys as she had taught the first year. 

At first some difficulties appeared that had not been 
foreseen. Some shop foremen tried to hold the boys 
permanently in the shops, especially so when they 
found good and willing workers. Others were dis- 
posed to give the boys heavier work than boys should 
be required to do. As a rule, however, employers of 
the boys were very considerate and were disposed to 
give the boys an opportunity of learning a trade and 
earning some money without having to leave school. 

The outside work has seemed to give the boys a 
motive for doing better work while in school. It ha: 
been no unusual thing to find boys in the special class 
covering a month’s work in the two weeks they are in 
school. In other words, boys in the special class have 
done a full year’s work in a year, though coming to 
school only half the time. 

The boys in the codperative class look upon their 
class as a separate department; the class, however, is 
represented in every student activity connected with 
the school. The members of the class evolved a sys- 
tem of self-government, the preamble of which voices 
a spirit of civic consciousness and of comradeship. 
They work under their own rules, yet they are as a 
group unusually responsive to any suggestion of the 
faculty of the school. 

Recently the class took charge of the chapel exer- 
cises and in the period given them following the exer- 
cises they gave the entire school an outline of the work 
accomplished by the class since its organization. The 


following extracts from papers read by members of the 
class give a fair idea of the work being done in the 
class. 

“The Codperative Class has meant a great deal to 
me. It has enabled me to remain in school, not only 
by. the financial help I received by working, but by 
having to attend just half the time I did not grow tired 
of school as I would have had I been required to at- 
tend regularly. I am certain that I would have be- 
come so tired of going to school if I had been taking 
the regular work, that I would have quit, as I did 
once before when I was in the seventh grade.” 


“I think the Codperative Class has meant more to 
me than all the other classes in which I have been 
before. 

“The Codperative Class has kept me in school. It 
has allowed me to make a living, learn a trade, and 
still get just exactly what I want out of school. 

“My two weeks in the shop gave me a chance to use 
what I have learned and also a good idea of what I 
will really have to know to be a good mechanic. 

“Working part of the time keeps me from ever get- 
ting tired of going to school.” 

“The Codperative Class means a lot to the boys that 
are members. It means codperation in the true sense 
of the word—codperation with industry, codperation 
with the faculty, codperation with the student body. It 
means that the members of this class are given what no 
other body of students in North Carolina are given— 
a chance to go to school and at the same time to learn 
a trade while making part time in the shops of our 
town. This arrangement gives us fellows the prac- 
tical experience in our chosen trades and our educa- 
tion along literary lines. 

“When I came back here after the absence of four 
years, I missed the familiar faces of my friends who 
were here when I left. I felt out of place until I was 
assigned to the Codperative Class. That is where the 
fun started, for since that time I have enjoyed every 
minute I have been here. The boys have made me one 
of them, they have made me feel at home. The major- 
ity of them were in the same fix as I, they had left 
school either because of economic reasons or because 
of lack of interest in school work. They had realized 
their error and had come back to school but with a 
different aim. Most of them have bucked up against 
the problem of making a living, which problem will 
surprise just lots of you when you try it, and they are 
here to make themselves more efficient workers and 
better citizens. They have been made to realize what 
a handicap ignorance and inefficiency are, and are here 
to conquer both of these evils.” . . 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR HOME STUDY 


The Home Study Division of the Bureau of FEx- 
tension of the University of North Carolina is offer- 
ing opportunities for study by correspondence. Courses 
in education, English, Latin, mathematics, economics 
and other subjects have been prepared and are now 
offered by this division to those who are interested. 
In making the announcement the University Exten- 
sion Letter quotes Dr. Arthur J. Klein in a recent bul- 
letin published by the United State Bureau of Educa- 
tion on this subject. Dr. Klein says: 

Outside university walls, and often within them, the charge 
is freely bandied about that the universities have too little to 
offer the world; that higher education has made itself a lit- 
tle “other world in the skies.” Critics who are more fair and 


better informed recognize that the university is a great reser- 
voir of information and of help immeasurably valuable to the 
commercial, industrial, and governmental worlds. The funda- 
mental defect is that work, business, the ties of active 
life in home communities, prevent the people who need the 
resources of the university from coming to the campus for 
what they want, and in too many cases the university has had 
no means of delivering its services at the doors of these po- 
tential students. 


The courses offered by the University Division of 
Home Study are now ready for those students who 


have been compelled to leave college temporarily but 
wish to continue working toward the degree, or for 
those who wish to teach the subjects covered by the 
courses offered. Detailed information may be had by 
addressing the Home Study Division of the Bureau 
of Extension. 


CREDIT FOR BIBLE STUDY 

(Continued from page 135) 
years’ work, 45 lessons to the year if recitation periods 
are forty minutes in length, 40 lessons to the year if 
the recitation periods are forty-five minutes in length, 
thirty-six lessons to the year if the recitation periods 
are fifty minutes in length. One-quarter of a unit 
will be given for one year’s work, one-half a unit for 
two years’ work, three-quarters of a unit for three 
years’ work. The unit given is equivalent to one-fourth 
of a high school year’s work and will be counted to- 
wards graduation just as a unit in any study pursued 
in the high school building under any high school 
teacher. 


The plan has been unanimously accepted by the 
members of the Durham City Ministers’ Association. 


ECONOMICS 
EDUCATION 


ENGLISH 
HISTORY 


Use Your Spare Time 
Increase your efficiency by studying at home 


The University of North Carolina 
Offers Eighteen Courses by Mail 


The University is particularly anxious to serve former students of the 
University and colleges who have been foreed to give up study before re- 
ceiving the bachelor’s degree. The correspondence courses this year are 
adapted to the needs of such students and teachers. 
count toward the A.B. Tell your friends about these courses. 

Write today for full information to 


BUREAU OF CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION DIVISION 
CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 


LATIN SOCIOLOGY 


MATHEMATICS 


All courses offered 
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JOHNSTON-NYSTROM 


MAP MONTH 


Ninety-six years of progressive map pub- 


lishing by W. & A. K. 


Johnston, Ltd., and 


during the last two decades, by their U.S. 


agents, A 


J. Nustrom & Co., have made 


available the following modern “teaching 


tools”: 


POLITICAL Maps 
9 Series, from 41 
to 7 in. wide. 
PiysicaL Maps 
6 Series, from 52 
to 89 in. wide. 
COMMERCIAL 
GLOGRAPHY 
Maps 
1 Series, 50 in. 
wide, and _ several 
individual maps. 
State Mare 
4 Series, from 28 
to 52 in. wide. 
BLACKBOARD 
OUTLINE Maps 
2 Series, from 44 
to 72 in. wide. 
Desk 
OUTLINE Maps 
1 Series, two sizes, 
8x10% and 10%x 
15 in. 
Desk Maps 
5 SERIES 
Political 
Physical 
Relief 
Scriptural 
Finch 
WALL OUTLINE 
Maps (Paper 
1 Series, two sizes, 
38 to 64 in. wide. 
History Maps 
5 Series, 30 to 52 
in. wide. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND 
ANATOMY 
3 Series, 26 to 42 
in. wide. 
BOTANY CHARTS 
5 Series, 34 to 66 
in. wide. 
ZOOLOGY CHARTS 
3 Series, 34 to 45 
in. wide. 
GLOBES 
Political 
Physical 
Slated 
Tellurian 
Astronomical 


ForEIGN Text 


Maps 
For French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, 


Latin language 
classes. 


CHART SIZE 
COLORED, DETAIL 
PICTURES 
19 series for vivi- 
fying geography, 
history and lan- 
guage classes. 


ATLASSES 
13 atlases for 
geography, com- 
merce, history, 
Bible, classic lan- 
guage and  as- 
tronomy classes. 


Better Maps 


—OCTOBER— 


‘*Mental Pictures’’—the ‘‘mind’s eye’’—endure long 
after spoken words are forgotten 


Children attending schools equipped with modern visual class-room 
‘teaching tools’’ have a DOUBLE advantage—they learn the subjects 
more easily and permanently, and they LIKE to ‘‘ pay attention.’’ 

The boundary effects of the great war are completed, at least for 
the time being. You can now replace your out of date and worn out 
maps, and also add new and needed equipment of kinds not formerly 
used in your schools, with security for the future. Prices have been 
reduced to rock bottom and have stabilized. Nothing is to be gained 
by delaying your order. 


Buy During October. Your school year is nicely started and organized by the time 
this month arrives. By buying during this month—early in the school year—you 
secure the benefits of more effective teaching during the entire school year. 


Write TODAY for Special Map, Globe and Chart Catalog, No. GHS21 
or for information on any of the series listed 


A. Y. NYSTROM & CO. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLISHERS 
2299 Calumet Ave., Chicago 


U.S. AGENTS FOR W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, Ltd. 
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Cuentos y Lecturas 
en Castellano 


By Maria Solano 
Boston Normal School 


A very simple Spanish reader for use in 
classes just beginning the study, whether in 
the junior high school or the regular high 
school. A text with unusual charm for pupil 
and teacher. 


Text varied and colorful 
Everyday vocabulary 
Careful Grading 
Attractive illustrations 


Send for descriptive folder. It is convincing 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York Chicago 


Kindergarten Tablets 


Mentioned on page 157 in Outline Course 
of Study for Elementary Public Schools of 
North Carolina. . 


Are sold exclusively by ourselves 


Your sample is waiting for you 


SEND YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS 
ROBERTS & MECK 
y Special SCHOOL 
Lines SUPPLIES 


THE 
RIVERSIDE LITERATURE 
SERIES 


Offers the widest range of standard literature of any 
series for school use. 


Presents a larger amount of copyrighted material 
than any other series for school use. 


Contains over 300 volumes bound in cloth, or in 
Bristol board, a thin, flexible board of unusual 
strength made by a special formula for this series. 
Considering the amount of material contained in each 
volume, the Bristol board edition is the most inexpen- 
sive form in which classics may be obtained in any 
series for school use. 


Select your classics from this series. 


Descriptive catalogue on application 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 


TIME TO THINK ABOUT 


CHRISTMAS 


AND YOUR NEEDS IN 


Individual Greeting Cards | 
Business Greeting Cards | 


Monogram Stationer, 


Engraved Calling Cards 


The Seeman Printery, Inc. 
Printing Engraving Office Supplies 
Durham, N. C. 


For Ideas, Information and Estimates, address 
Department of Ideas and Service 
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Sargent’s Handbook of 
‘AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


An Annual Survey and Review describing PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS of all classifications and SUMMER CAMPS for 
Boys and Gir's. A Compendium for Educators. A Guide 
Book for Purents, supplying intimate information, which 
makes possible a discriminating choice. Comparative Tables 
give 4h) Roeiative Cost, Size, Age, Sp cat F atures, cte. 
Introductory Chayters review interesting Developments of the 
Year in education. Education Service Bireau will be glad 
to advise and write you intimately about any School or 
Camp in which you are interested. Write full particulars. 
Consultation by Appointment. Tth edition, 896 pp. $4 
postpaid. Circu‘ars and Sample Pages on Request. 


PORTER E. SARGENT, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


One of the Fifteen Varieties 


We make various styles of 


DUCK SHADES 


both ROLLER and FOLDING 
Write us for catalogue, prices, 
and FREE SHADE. 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 


HISTORY 
A SOURCE OF INSPIRATION 


‘*The fate of the nation in a very real sense lies in the hands of the sons and daughters who 

study its history in the schools. They are to be the makers of history as well as the students 

of it and this fact cannot too often be brought home to them. The achievements, traditions, 

ideals of the past, these are the sources of inspiration to those who hold the future in their 

hands.’’ These ideals and aims of history are presented in 

BEARD’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. A topical history setting forth the 
important aspects and problems of each period and emphasizing those historical move- 
ments which help to explain how our nature has acquired its most striking characteristics. 

ASHLEY’S MODERN EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION. How the living past developed into 
the living present. The story of Europe in recent centuries with emphasis on individual 
and social progress. Chapters on present day Europe of special importance in these days 
of reconstruction. 

ASHLEY’S EARLY EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION. The first year of the two-year course 
in European history is covered by this book which carries the story of Europe to about 
the middle of the seventeenth century. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue 


New York Boston Dallas 
Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 


Draper Window Shades 


ARE THE ONES YOU FIND IN 


Every Properly Equipped School 


THEY PROVIDE 
Right Light and Proper Ventilation 


THEY ARE MADE ONLY BY THE 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


Spiceland, Indiana 
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"SERVICE 


a 
cy 


Been Ordered 
for Fall Needs? 


Send Us a List of 
Your Urgent Re- 
quirements. We 
Can Supply You. 


Laboratory Equip- 

ment, General 


CATAL 

Sent to Schoolmen Upon Request 
General School Supplies, Furniture, Etc. 
Loose Leaf Notebooks, Papers, Manuals, Etc. 
Agricultural Apparatus and Supplies. 
Biological Apparatus and Supplies. 
Chemicals, Minerals and Soils. 
Laboratory Apparatus and Supplies. 


4 SIGN OF QUALITY WEICH 4 MARK OF SERVICE 


W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters of 
Scientific Apparatus and School Supplies 
1516 ORLEANS STREET 
Chicago, IIL, U.S. A. 


Guaranteed Products 
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“Australize” 


your new schools. The 
“Australizing” of your new 
school means not only a 
saving on the installation, 
but it represents a perma- 
nent investment in /ght 
and air with health and 
efficiency reflected in the 
class-room. 


Before deciding on the window question 
| write us for particulars regard- 
| ing Austral windows 


Watch the November Issue 


AUSTRAL WINDOW COMPANY 
101 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 


Southeastern Office: 
309 FLATIRON BUILDING, ATLANTA, GA. 
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